,, and others like them, would have achieved much more
than they did had they not been faced with the brick wall
of indifference erected by the government departments in
St. Petersburg, and had not the local officials strangled with red
tape the timid attempts the tsarist government did make to
"infuse life" into the North. The all-powerful satraps feared
that they would lose their privileges if the legend about the
severity of the North being insurmountable were exploded.
Sidorov, an Arkhangelsk merchant, petitioned for support
of the northern fisheries, but he received an answer from
General Zinoviev, the tutor of the last of the tsars, couched
in the following brief, aristocratically-blunt terms: "In view
of the fact that the permanent ice in the North makes the
growing of grain impossible and that no other occupation
is possible there; in my opinion, and in the opinion of my
friends, the people in the North ought to be withdrawn into
the interior of the country; but you, on the contrary, talk
about some sort of a Gulf Stream, which cannot be in the
North. Only a madman can suggest an idea like that."
The Gulf Stream was regarded as an impossible thing,
and it was quite logical that when, during the First World
War,, it was found necessary to seek for an ice-free port on
the Murmansk coast, the rulers of the type of this General
Zinoviev called in the Archimandrite of the Solovetski
Monastery as an advisor. . . .
History swept them, on to the garbage heap. . . .
The Petrograd Institute of Plant Industry approved of
Eichfeld's idea of experimenting in Arctic agriculture in
Hibini, but the Institute was then short of funds.
Eichfeld started out with 200 rubles in his pocket and
also a doctor's certificate to the effect that the climate of the
North was dangerous to his health, for it was found that
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